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Now You’re in Newfoundland \.:_... 3 eee 


YOU GO “NORTH” 


On the northeastern wing of our country’s defenses are 
three areas vital to its security—Iceland, Greenland, and 
the Newfoundland-Labrador area. Their geographical 
location makes them connecting links in the line of com- 
munications to Europe and the Polar routes. Because of 
their strategic position, they are of great importance not 
only to the United States and the Western Hemisphere, 
but to the entire free world. Your job ‘‘up north”’ is to 
be ready to defend these areas in order to increase the 
security of our own country. 


The story of our efforts in Iceland goes back to July 1941. 
At that time the United States by agreement with Iceland, 
assumed the responsibility to defend it against the Axis. 
During the six years of our stay—until April 1947—we 
enjoyed the most friendly relations with the population. 
As an outgrowth of her membership in NATO, Iceland 
and the United States concluded an agreement in May 1951. 
It authorized the United States to station troops in Ice- 
land (the Icelanders have no armed forces). This was 
done in order to provide for the defense of the island, to 
increase the security of the NATO area, and further 
insure the successful defense of our own country. 

Our stay in Newfoundland and Greenland dates back to 
1940, when the United States was granted the right to 
build and operate military bases in Newfoundland. In that 
year we assumed an emergency protectorate over Green- 
land with the right to build and maintain military bases. 
This was done by an agreement between the Government 
of the United States and representatives of the Danish 
Government in exiie (Denmark was then under German 
occupation). Later, the United States made agreements 
with Canada, which Newfoundland joined after World 
War II, and with Denmark. This resulted in today’s 
arrangements for the mutual defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. Both Canada and Denmark are members 
of NATO and, as such, are vitally concerned with the 
defense of the free world. 


YOUR JOB IN THE ‘‘NORTHEAST”’ 


The primary mission of U. 8. forces in the northeast 
area is to maintain, operate, and defend vital installations 
in cooperation with Canadian and Danish forces. These 
forces must also maintain an outer perimeter, early warn- 
ing, and interception area against possible over-the-pole 
air strikes against the United States and Canada. 

As you can see, the tasks assigned to our Armed Forces 
in the northeast are of vital importance to our national 
security. A common purpose and a high degree of mutual 
understanding have led to the establishment of the treaties 
or agreements between our country and Denmark, Iceland, 
and Canada. 

But in addition to your official duties you have another 
important task. This job is to see that no act or word of 
yours does anything to endanger this fine relationship. 
It’s up to you to find out what these areas are like, some- 
thing about their people, and just what you can and can’t 
do when you are stationed in these countries. This 
pocket guide is intended to give you a start towards 
making friends for the United States. Beyond the covers 
of this guide, it’s strictly up to you! 


ICELAND 


WELCOME TO ICELAND! 


Situated snugly amid the waves of the North Atlantic, 
2,810 miles from New York and 2,280 miles from Moscow, 
is the duck-shaped island country of Iceland, a vital link 
in the North Atlantic defense system and the easternmost 
bastion of the northland defenses of the United States. 


The port of Reykjavik, Iceland’s capital city. 


Approximately the size of the State of Ohio (39,758 square 
miles), with a population of some 150,000 people, Iceland 
is a study in contrasts and a country of many surprises. 
If you have a little imagination, a normal amount of 
curiosity, and a desire to make a favorable impression in 
behalf of your country, your stay in Iceland should be 
most profitable and interesting. 
Iceland is a modern country with a highly civilized 


Siglufjord is the center of Iceland’s herring industry. 
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ICELAND 


Iceland is about the size of Ohio. 


This is Iceland as you probably picture it... 


population. Its capital, Reykjavik (pronounced Ray kya 
veek) is an up-to-date city whose well-paved streets are 
filled with motor-buses and automobiles. Your unit pet 
is not going to be a seal or a penguin. Incidentally, 
no dogs are permitted on United States bases on Iceland. 

You will also be pleasantly surprised to know that 
Iceland is not covered with a sheet of perpetual ice. 
In fact, it has been classed as an inhabited country since 
the year 800. Its legislature—the Althing—is the 
oldest democratic parliament in the world. Relax 
Iceland is a very modern country. 


But this, too, is Iceland. 


IT’S NOT AS COLD AS YOU THINK 


Iceland received its name from the early Viking explorers 
because of the ice floes off its northern coast. ‘Warmed by 
the Gulf Stream that nearly encircles it, Iceland has an 
average temperature of 39 degrees in the southwestern 
part. That’s somewhat warmer than New York City’s 
change. A warm, comfortable, sunny day can become a 
gray, overcast, chilly one in a matter of minutes, and raw, 
high-speed winds appear almost out of nowhere. Fogs 
around 30 degrees, not nearly so cold as Buffalo, Mil- 
waukee, or Minneapolis. 

But don’t be misled by figures. While Iceland is not 
in the running with northern Minnesota or Maine when 
it comes to cold weather, it’s no second Miami or French 
Riviera either. It does get cold in winter, and the high- 
speed winds that blow are penetrating and biting. While 
it never gets below the zero mark, the winds and drifting 
snow make the winter months rugged. 

The chief characteristic of Iceland’s climate is rapid 
average winter temperature. The average July tempera- 
ture is 52 degrees Fahrenheit, just a little too cool for sum- 
mer uniforms, while the average January temperature is 
are common, and rainfall is considerable in the south. 

Winter in Iceland is a time of darkness, with less than 
five hours of light during December and January. But 
the light you lost in the winter will all come back during 
June and July when it’s daylight almost around the clock. 
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Rapid changes of weather are common in Iceland. 


IT’S AN IMPORTANT WEATHER STATION 


Many Europeans refer to Iceland as ‘“‘the place where 
weather is manufactured.’ As such, it should prove of 
ereat interest to those members of the Armed Forces 
whose duties are with weather forecasting units. For the 
rest of you—-getting used to the weather, seasons, and 
rapid climatic changes should be the biggest adjustment 
you'll have to make. 


Tourists wait for the eruption of the Great Geysir (Geyser). 
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GEOGRAPHY OF ICELAND 


Geographically, Iceland is a mountainous country with 
the lowlands mostly in the southwest. The interior is all 
mountains and high plateaus, the highest peak being 
Hvannadalshnukur, 6,950 feet high. (Before you leave 
Iceland you’ll be able to pronounce that, if you try.) A 
large part of the island is covered by glaciers. The largest 
one, Vatnajokull, in the southeast covers 3,140 square 


The Great Geysir (Geyser) is the most famous of Iceland’s hot springs. 
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Left: Iceland’s hot springs supply heat and power. 
Right: Hot water storage tanks ai Reykjavik. 


miles. Incidentally, glacier climbing is no casual Saturday 
afternoon sport for the novice. 

Just to help confuse the picture, Nature generously 
provided Iceland with a variety of still-active volcanoes 
of uncertain temperament. Over a hundred blow-ups 
have been recorded in the nation’s history. The last 
eruption occurred in 1947 when Mount Hekla, the best 
known of the group, blew its top. This marked its 23d 
eruption. Earthquakes occur from time to time, but they 
are rarely severe. All new military construction now is of 
poured concrete, including floors and ceilings, to protect 
against the earthquake threat. 

Hot springs are found in all parts of the country. The 
famous Great Geysir gave its name to such spouting 
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springs in all parts of the world. The Icelanders have 
harnessed these natural springs, which now supply hot 
water for heating all the buildings in Reykjavik as well 
as for greenhouses and villages scattered throughout the 
island. 

Many rivers of glacial origin run through the country. 
But none are navigable because of their uniformly swift 
and treacherous currents. A large number of lakes are 
also present to gladden the fisherman’s heart, and fishermen 
say that the trout are sometimes so thick in Lake Myvatn 
it’s difficult to see the water. 


Fishing is a major industry in Iceland. 
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Flowers are plentiful in Iceland. 
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Iceland is long on flowers and short on trees, birch of a 
dwarf variety being the most common. Wildlife of the 
flying variety, such as ptarmigan, gannets, and eider- 
ducks are plentiful, but other animals are scarce. Cod and 
herring are abundant in Icelandic waters, and salmon and 
trout are plentiful in the lakes and rivers. There are no 
frogs, snakes, or other reptiles, and insect life is limited 
to small flies known as midges, which are found near rivers 
and lakes. 


PEOPLE OF ICELAND 


Iceland was settled by Norwegians in the 800’s. But 
there were also settlers from Ireland, Scotland, and 
Britain along with Danes and Swedes that blended to- 
. gether to produce the Scandinavian-type Icelander of 
today. While Iceland has been a relatively isolated 
country, her people are great travelers and frequently 
visit Europe and the United States. Many receive their 
education in European universities. But most of them 
complete their studies at the very fine University of 
Iceland at Reykjavik. 

About two-thirds of the population live in the towns 
and village communities ranging in size from Reykjavik, 
the capital, with 55,000 inhabitants, to Seydisfjordur 
with 800. The capital is the center of culture as well as 
commerce, and all of the 3,100 miles of paved highway 
lead into it. It is approximately 35 miles from Keflavik 
(pronounced as Kay’-fla-veek), a town of some 2,200 people. 
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Sheep are raised in Iceland’s mountain pastures. 


Fishing and agriculture (primarily stock raising) and 
local industry employ about 70 percent of the population. 
Farming is largely restricted to the growing of hay. 
Gardening for the commercial market is limited to rela- 
tively few products. With the harnessing of the hot 
springs, hothouse cultivation has given a boost to vege- 
table raising, and truck farming is on the increase. You 
can see bananas grown in a large hothouse at Hveragerdi, 
a hot-spring growing center some 50 miles east of Keflavik. 
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Farming is limited mostly to growing hay. 


Icelanders Are Literate. In general, the individual 
Icelander is well educated. Iceland has the world’s 
largest per capita distribution of books and reading 
materials, and the Icelander is justly proud of the dis- 
tinguished heritage of freedom and democracy he has 
received from his earliest ancestors. He probably knows 
more about you than you do about him. 

He has a literary tradition going back to the creation 
of the Great Icelandic Saga of the 13th century, and 
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interest in the “finer things of life’? is not limited to a 
small group of scholars, but is nation-wide. Some of 
Iceland’s outstanding literary figures or scholars have 
gained world fame, and it would be most profitable to 
become acquainted with the names of some of these 
national cultural figures. Among Iceland’s important 
writers are Jonas Hallgrimsson, Steingrimr Thorsteinsson, 
Pall Olafsson, and Gunnar Gunnarsson. 

The Icelander’s religion is primarily Lutheran. But 
complete freedom of worship permits the practice of any 
faith. He is peaceful and his history is remarkably free 


The University of Iceland is a modern educational institution. 
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of references to war. His list of distinguished citizens 
does not include the name of any famous military figure, 
the nearest approach being that of Jon Sigurdsson, 
Icelandic statesman and scholar. 


IT HAS THE WORLD'S OLDEST PARLIAMENT 


Iceland takes its politics seriously. But it’s considered 
a family affair and it’s a good idea to avoid political dis- 
cussions. The tradition of democracy and self-government 
extends back to a parliamentary system dating from the 
year 930 A. D. Iceland was ruled by Denmark from 
1280 until World War II. Its history of democratic 


Reykholt—one of Iceland’s modern schools. 
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self-government is more than 800 years older than ours. 
It was among the first nations in this century to grant 
the vote to women, and it was a pioneer in that type of 
government under which the everyday livelihood and welfare of 
the individual is a matter of great concern to the state. 

In 1944, while its mother country was under the heel 
of the Nazis, Iceland voted to become independent. 
This independence was proclaimed to the peoples of the 
world on 17 June 1944. 

Iceland is a republic with a president, a cabinet, and a 
legislature—the Althing—consisting of an upper and lower 


Thingvellir is the old site of Iceland’s Parliament. 
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chamber. Its courts are similar to those of our own country, 
with a Supreme Court as the final court of appeal. Its 
administrative structure contains 16 counties, 138 market 
towns, and about 230 municipal and local bodies. 

Among other contributions to civilization, Iceland is the 
cuardian of the pure old Nordic Scandinavian tongue, and 
is the last sizable area in which Old Nordic isspoken. You 
should learn to speak a few words in Icelandic if only to be 
able to pronounce properly the names of places you’ve 
visited. However, chances are that any Icelander you 
meet will be able to speak or understand English because it 


The Althingshus (Parliament House) and the Lutheran Cathedral. 
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is taught throughout the school system. Most American 
movies are shown without Icelandic sub-titles, and the 
Icelander is more than passingly familiar with your lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, as a matter of courtesy, you should 
try to master the Icelandic phrases included in the back of 
this guide. You’ll find that the Icelanders appreciate your 
efforts, and it’ll make it easier to get acquainted. 


GETTING AROUND IN ICELAND 

So much for Iceland and the Icelander. Now, how about 
you and Iceland? What do you do, where do you go, and 
how? That’s the important thing to you. 

You may be stationed at or near Keflavik, a fishing port 
whose principal industry is fish-processing. At Keflavik 
Airport is an Armed Forces television station. This base 
is comparatively close to the island’s No. 1 attraction— 
Reykjavik. 

Reykjavik—lIceland’s Capital. Reykjavik is the biggest 
city in Iceland and a very modern one, comparing favorably 
with the most modern capitals and cities. For the Ice- 
lander it is the local Paris, London, or New York, and his 
whole cultural and political life centers around it. But 
you are the foreigner and you have to learn about it—its 
advantages, its customs, and where you fit into the picture 
of Icelandic life. You can do this best by remembering 
you are the guest of the Icelandic people. As a member of 
the American Armed Forces you should regard yourself as 
a guest anxious to gain your hosts’ good will. 
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Your sightseeing in Reykjavik should include a visit to 
the National Library and the State Archives. This might 
serve as a good starting point in learning about Iceland. 
Near the center of the city you’ll find the Parliament 
Building—called the Althingshus—and the cathedral. 
Close by is the Hotel Borg, the Hotel Vik, and the Hotel 
Skjaldbreid. In the same vicinity is the National Theater, 
the General Post Office, and the city’s three big banks. 

Reykjavik has seven movie theaters, which show 
movies in English. The performances usually start at 3, 


The National Theater of Iceland at Reykjavik. 
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5, 7, and 9 p.m. Performances at the National Theater 
begin usually at 8 p. m. 

There are many stores and cove in Reykjavik to 
attract the prospective customer. From 1 October to 30 
April they are open daily from 9 until 6, and on Saturdays 
until 4. During the summer months their hours are from 
9 to 6 on the first four days, until 7 on Fridays, and until 
noon on Saturdays. This provides ample time to buy 
gifts for the folks back home. 

On the outer edge of the city is the University, and you 
should become familiar with this area. Here you’ll find a 
modern stadium, and the events held there will help you 
while away many an hour. In this same district is the 
National Museum with its interesting souvenirs of Ice- 
land’s long and full history and a very fine collection of 
Icelandic art. You should also see the work of Einar 
Jonsson, Iceland’s greatest sculptor. By all means, don’t 
miss the museum. 

The monetary unit is the krona, which is worth 100 
aurar. The plural of krona is kronur. In paper currency, 
the chief denominations are 500, 100, 50, 10, and 5 kronur 
notes. Minted coins are worth 2 kronur, 1 krona, 25, 10, 
5, 2, and 1 aurar. Recently, one United States dollar 
was worth about 16.26 kronur. 


“Incidentally, too many American servicemen spending 


too freely don’t help cement international friendship. 
So, take it easy. 
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This is a good place to inject a word of warning. Ice- 
landers view the subject of temperance very seriously. 
Once, not-so long ago, Iceland had Prohibition. The law 
was repealed in 1935, but the temperance movement is 
still very strong. A government monopoly on the sale of 
all intoxicants still operates, and no hotels and restaurants 
have the right to sell alcoholic beverages. If you should 
be a guest in a private home where liquor is served, be 
careful to drink moderately. 

Other Places To Visit. Although certain restrictions 
have been placed on the movement of military personnel 
in Iceland, there are other places outside of Reykjavik 
which can be seen. When conditions permit, guided tours 
will be set up by your base. There are two tourist bureaus 
‘in Reykjavik. Either of these will make arrangements 
for tours for one or more persons to visit any remote 
corner of either the inhabited or uninhabited parts of 
Iceland. One of the bureaus has many tourist huts in 
the uninhabited areas where you may stay and play 
explorer. Places to see are Thingvellir, 31 miles east of 
Reykjavik, where the old. Icelandic parliament met; 
Hveragerdi, with its hot springs; the Great Geysir; the 
summer colony at Laugarvatn; and Gullfoss with tts 
magnificent waterfalls. For really “‘getting away from it 
all’ the Westman Islands, one-half hour air flight from 
Reykjavik, can’t be beat. Iceland is a most picturesque 
and interesting country. See as much of it as you can. 
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Gullfoss (The Golden Falls), one of the scenic waterfalls. 


For the lover of sports, there is excellent fishing but 
winter sports are the thing. Reykjavik has the finest 
swimming pool of all Scandinavian countries and has a 
nine-hole golf course. Warm-water pools exist-at some of 
the hot springs. Reykjavik has five football clubs— 
European variety—and the game is very popular. Warn- 
ing—TIcelanders are expert wrestlers. It’s the national 
sport, and no pastime for an American amateur. For 
skating, try the lake at Reykjavik and, for skiing, it’s 
Akureyri or Siglufjordur. There are also huts nearer to 
Reykjavik. 
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An outdoor swimming pool at Reykjavik. 


If you are a mountain climber, Iceland offers a number 
of opportunities for challenging climbs. For camera fans 
it’s a real paradise. Don’t forget your camera. Film is 
obtainable on the spot. 

All this travel requires transportation and, while there 
are no trains, modern motor buses do very nicely over the 
Icelandic roads. Difficult terrain is managed by specially 
built buses. If you drive yourself, remember the normal 
rules of the road prevail, except that you drive on the 
left-hand side. 
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THE LAST WORD 


You’re going to be in Iceland for a while. Make it an 
interesting and profitable time. Learn all you can, see 
all you can. But above all, when you leave it, leave friends 
among the Icelanders behind you. World peace depends 
a lot upon mutual respect and understanding between 
peoples, and you are a necessary part of the effort to help 
build up that understanding. One man may not be able 
to change the world, but he can surely spoil relations for 
his comrades and those who come after him. It’s much 
better to be missed when you go than to have the Icelander | 
say, ‘‘Thank God, he’s gone.’”’ Make sure that you will 
be missed when you leave Iceland. 


There’s plenty of snow and ice. Skiing is the most popular winter sport. 
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Ice and mountains are prominent features of Greenland. 


GREENLAND 


“FROM GREENLAND'S ICY MOUNTAINS . . ."” 


The man who wrote these words as the first line of a 
famous hymn wasn’t taking poetic license. He was writing 
plain, unvarnished, cold truth—especially cold. If Green- 
land is your station, you won’t be any happier to learn 
that only 132,000 square miles of the 850,000 square miles 
that make up the world’s largest island are not covered 
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GREENLAND 


Greenland is about one-third the size of the United States. 


by the tremendous inland icecap. Take an area three 
times the size of Texas or four times that of France; 
stretch it out so that it’s 1,650 miles long and 750 miles 
wide at its widest; then cover the center with ice, 1,600 
miles in length, 700 miles in width and in some places 
almost two miles deep. ‘Then you’ll have a view of Green- 
land as seen by any bird hardy enough to fly over the island. 

Within this 132,000 square miles of ice-free territory live 
Greenland’s 25,000 inhabitants. Except for about 1,500 
of the hardier souls that prefer the relative solitude of the 
east coast or the extreme north, the population is settled in 
the warmer southwest coastal area. Greenland’s people 
are of two general types: Europeans, numbering somewhat 
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less than a thousand, and native Greenlanders of Danish- 
Eskimo origin. Those on the east coast are usually 
regarded as pure Eskimo. 

It Could Be Worse. The mental picture you have 
formed of Greenland is probably correct. But cheer up, 
the southwestern tip of Greenland is only 1,840 miles by air 
from New York, and Kastrup Airport in Copenhagen, 
Denmark is only 1,440 miles away. There are still many 


A road from Godthaab to its harbor. 
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thousands of square miles of even colder, more icy country 
farther north. If you’re inclined to think time has stood 
still in Greenland, you’re correct in certain respects. The 
gradually receding inland icecap is the last of the great 
glaciers that once covered Europe and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Nature is still melting away its problem child at 
the rate of 60 feet per day. 

Greenland is the home of the world’s best dogsled drivers 
and the fastest-growing flowers. The summer growing 
season is so short that the plants have to grow ‘‘on the 
double” to reach maturity. It’s a country of no trees, but 


Flowers grow fast in Greenland. 
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of a richness in summer that is all the more impressive 
because it’s so unexpected. If Iceland is the place where 
weather is made, then Greenland could be called the 
mother of icebergs. You’ll probably have a chance to see 
them floating southward, some a half mile long and over 
300 feet high. Greenland is definitely not a place for the 
man who can’t sleep unless he hears streetcars, but it’s not 
the end of the earth either. Let’s get acquainted with it. 


IT HAS A RUGGED CLIMATE 


On that day in 982 A. D. when Eric the Red jumped 
lightly on the shore of Greenland, summer was probably 
at its height. He was undoubtedly pleased to find that the 
temperature at that season did not differ greatly from that 
of Iceland whence he had come. But he was in for an 
unpleasant surprise when the sun went down and the winter 
season set in. If the winters Eric knew in his day were 
like those of today, they were rugged. While there is 
ample evidence that Greenland once had a tropical 
climate—explorers have even discovered fossils of palm 
trees—this was before the icecap took up its residence on 
the island. 

The great north-south stretch of Greenland has a variety 
of temperatures ranging from cold to awfully cold. Down 
in the south at Ivigtut, the annual average temperature is 
around 41 degrees Fahrenheit while at Upernavik in the 
far north it falls to an annual average of about 15.8 degrees. 
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Hunters in kayaks off the coast of Greenland. 
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At Thule (pronounced Tooley) the average temperature is 
xbout 8.6 degrees Fahrenheit. The lowest temperature 
recorded at this point was 70.6 degrees below zero while the 
nighest known was 57.2 degrees above the Fahrenheit zero 
mark. Down in the south there have been days when the 
mercury has been known to climb to a high of 77 degrees. 

To help things along, the temperature fluctuates widely 
and unpredictably due to the appearance of the foehn. 
This is a warm, dry wind that sweeps down from the moun- 
tains with terrific speed, sometimes reaching 110 miles an 
hour. The foehn derives its heat from the compression of 
air caused by dropping 10,000 feet from the cold high- 
pressure area of the mountains to the relatively warm low 
pressure at sea level. Six inches of ice and a foot of snow 
will melt away in three hours under the force of the foehn. 
Wind storms are common in the southwest. In general, 
both the wind and the air are dry, making the cold some- 
what less biting. 

Precipitation is chiefly in the form of snow, though some 
rain does fall occasionally. In the south there are about 
150 days of snowfall every year, while the northern area is 
fortunate enough to receive only about 70 days. Fog is 
prevalent in the summer months, especially around the 
outer coasts. Thunder is infrequent, and you escape all 
the bother of severe electrical storms experienced at a base 
nearer the equator. 
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The Northern Lights often furnish a colorful display at 
night. Peculiarly enough, these decline in frequency and 
intensity as you go north. At Thule you could almost call 
them ‘‘Southern Lights’? because you’ll usually see them 
in the south, if you see them at all. 

Take Along Your Dark Glasses. A list of things to take 
with you should include dark glasses. They are helpful 
against the glare of Greenland’s snow which can cause 
snow blindness. Sunshine varies in the north from the 
’round-the-clock daylight of June to the total darkness of 
December. The ‘Arctic night’? at Thule is almost four 
months long. 

One note of comfort may be found in a National Geo- 
graphic Society report that states the climate is growing 
steadily warmer. This is causing the seals to migrate to 
the north, permitting the Greenlanders to raise sheep and 
cattle just as the Vikings did a thousand years ago. 
These ‘‘warm”’’ periods occur at regular intervals, and old 
ruins indicate that farming was an occupation known to 
the settlers about the year 1000 A. D. 


GEOGRAPHY OF GREENLAND 

By the Treaty of Rio, 1947, Greenland is included 
within the security region of the Americas. Its terrain is 
a series of sword-blade mountains, some seeming to rise out 
of the sea, while others are separated from the Atlantic by 
a narrow strip of coastal plain. These mountains average 
about 6,000 feet in height and form a girdle around the 
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inland icecap. The Greenlanders have given them such 
picturesque names as Umanak (Heart Mountain), Kuvd- 
lorssuak (Great Thumb), and others that you will find 
hard to remember even if you do learn them. 

Pushing through the icecap are numerous mountains, 
the highest being Mount Forel about 12,000 feet above sea 
level and the highest mountain beyond the Arctic Circle. 
Rings of islands surround the main island, and rocky 
approaches and fjords are the rule. Many of the islands 
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Dark glasses are worn in Greenland to protect against glare from the sun. 
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are submerged or change their appearance with the tide. 

The most prominent feature of Greenland is the icecap. 
With six-sevenths of the country covered by it, it’s hard to 
miss. However, if you travel along the coastline, it’s 
only visible at intervals when the coastal mountains per- 
mit a view. Spotted in the icecap are small ice-free 
summits called Nunatah that make dark blots on the 
otherwise dazzling but lifeless waste of snow and ice. 
The icecap forces its way to the sea, squeezing out into the 
fjords where it breaks off to form icebergs. Neither men 
nor animals set foot on it unless they must. 


Greenlanders beside their sod house. 
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The coastal strip of habitable land varies from a few 
hundred yards in the northern part to as much as 190 
miles at Scoresby Sound on the east coast. In the west, 
it’s about 100 miles at Holsteinsborg. It’s intersected by 
fjords that branch out in various directions and often run 
inwards to the icecap. 

Forestry and large-scale agriculture are out of the 
question in Greenland. Only in the sheltered valleys can 
anything resembling a tree be found. Trailing bushes, 
dwarf willows, yellow poppies, mosses, and lichens are the 
principal wild vegetation. Grass is found in the south 
where it is used for fodder, heather is used for fuel, and 
turf is cut for building material. Such items as bull- 
berries, crowberries, and the like are found in the warmer 
regions. Plants such as archangel, sorrel, and scurvy- 
grass are eaten to prevent scurvy. Some truck farming is 
done, but on an extremely limited basis. 

Sheep in large numbers, all descendants of an original 
flock of 175 landed in 1915, are raised in the south. About 
10,000 lambs a year are processed for local consumption. 
Other than these, domestic food animals are rare. 

Greenland is no big-game hunter’s paradise by any 
means. You can find musk-ox and polar bear in the 
north around Melville Bay and in the Kane Basin. Green- 
landers hunt to live, not for sport, so the game is wary and 
hard to come by. Reindeer are the favorite quarry but 
they are under government protection, except during 
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August and September. Both blue and white Arctic 
foxes may be found. But again it’s a matter of a source 


of livelihood and not sport. There are some Arctic hares. - q 


Bird life is limited to black gulls, herring gulls, and 
about 100 types of marine birds. In addition there are 
the brown Arctic skua, a fighter; the guillemot, the eider 
duck, and the ptarmigan. Sea eagles, peregrines, and 
Greenland falcons complete the lot. 

The sea makes up for what the land lacks. Seals and 
whales abound, and a variety of smail fish fill the waters. 
Cod, halibut, rosefish, and deep sea prawn are common. 
Food, however, is too hard to get to make fishing a sport, 
and the Greenlander depends upon the sea for much of 
his diet. Whale means meat, and meat in a native Green- © 
land settlement means rejoicing. Whale meat savored | 
most is that from the white whale, the fin whale, and the 
cachalot. 

Greenland was discovered about 982 A. D. by Eric the 
Red, father of Leif Ericson. He built a church and set 
up a colony. Twenty years later, approximately in 1003, 
the strategic importance of Greenland in relation to North 
America was discovered when ‘Leif Ericson used it as a 
springboard for the first invasion of the North American 
continent. It took him many weeks to get there, but he 
did it. Today this can be accomplished in a matter of 
hours by air. 

Eric’s colony lasted about 500 years. No attempts to 
reestablish it were successful until about 1721 when Hans 
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Top left: A young Greenland fisherman. Top right: Greenland 
mother with child in an “amaut.”’ Lower left: A little boy from 
Holsteinborg. Lower right: An obviously happy Greenland woman. 
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Egede, a missionary, reopened the area. Meanwhile, 
the Eskimos had replaced or absorbed the early Scandi- 
navians. Under Egede’s leadership, the little country- 
started to grow and, in spite of many difficulties, its de- 
velopment continued. In 1814, when Norway and Den- 
mark became separate countries, Greenland remained with 
Denmark. 


PEOPLE OF GREENLAND 

Its Population Is Mostly Eskimo. The Eskimos who 
replaced the early Scandinavian settlers of Greenland are 
the ancestors of the majority of Greenland’s people. 
They possessed a social culture based on the hunting of 
sea animals. Their lives revolved around the seal as a ~ 
source of food, clothing, implements, and weapons. Be- : 
cause living conditions were difficult, their social laws — 
and way of life were primitive. So long as their 
economic life was founded on seal-hunting, the greatest 
possible service the Danes could render to the Greenlanders 
was to allow them to continue in the way of life best known 
‘to them. This the Danes wisely did. 

For the first century and a half after Egede, few changes 
were made in the social system. To enable the Green- 
lander to pursue his normal life, the Danish Government 
closed the island to outsiders having no special business 
there and imposed a government monopoly on trade. 
This policy was maintained without interruption up to 
about 20 years ago. 
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Within the last 20 years the whole picture has changed, 
and modernization is now in progress. The economic 
basis has changed from that of a hunting culture to a 
money economy based on fishing. The improvements in 
ocean transportation and air communication, as well as 
the vital strategic character of the island, have done much 
to open Greenland to the world. 

It must not be thought that the Danes neglected the 
population and failed to undertake the development 
of the island; far from it. Colonial councils elected by 
popular vote were instituted as early as 1860. As the 
old time Greenlander, known in Greenlandic as_ the 
Kalatdlit, became more familiar with the ways of Western 
democracy, the degree of self-government increased. 
Slowly, the Danes raised the level of political awareness 
until, by June 1958, Greenland ceased to be a Danish 
colony and became a part of Denmark. Its inhabitants 
are equal with all other Danish subjects and are repre- 
sented by two delegates in the 179-man Danish Parlia- 
ment. Godthaab is the local metropolis and the seat of 
Greenland’s culture and local government. 

It has a Public School System. Schools were introduced 
over a century ago and illiteracy was eliminated about 
100 years ago. High schools were added as rapidly as 
they could be utilized. During the last generation higher 
education in the form of continuation schools was es- 
tablished. Not only have the Greenlanders been provided 
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A county council meeting in Godhavn, Greenland. 


with the means of basic education, but also with the 
facilities to train their own leaders. Today, education is 
compulsory for all children between the ages of 7 and 14. 
The story of Greenland’s rise from a primitive hunting 
civilization to its present status is a fascinating one that 
unfortunately cannot be covered in detail in this short 
sketch. Needless to say, with new education, its whole 
life has changed. The old kayak has been replaced by a 
cutter, probably built at Holsteinsborg or Kgedesminde, 
equipped with a modern engine. The old skin boats or 
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Greenland has a modern public school system. 


uniaks have almost disappeared. Today, Greenlanders 
are interested in fishing as a commercial venture. 

Life in Greenland. Greenlanders now live in little red 
and yellow wocden houses in one of the dozen or more 
populated towns, villages, or hamlets. Paved roads have 
been constructed and there are a few automobiles in 
evidence. Homes and towns are fully up to the Danish 
standard of cleanliness. Dress, in towns, is European. 
Greenlanders have electricity, they drink tea, and have 
heard all about TV. The telegraph is no longer a miracle, 
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and the broadcasting station is perhaps the most important 
source of news and entertainment in a Greenlander’s life. 
Three of the towns have bakeries, and not too long ago a’ 
beauty parlor was opened. 

A generation ago a Greenlander’s ambition was to be a 
good hunter. Today, he wants a motor boat for fishing, 
a chance to drive a truck or to work in the radio station. 
His harpoon has been replaced by a rifle and he has 


Religion is important in a Greenlander’s life. A baby is christened at Kangamiut. 
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learned to use a camera. Higher wages and football are 
major topics of conversation. They have all but re- 
placed the old traditional topic of how to get through the 
winter months. He knows about atomic energy, politics, 
the Greenland development program, and has a goodly 
knowledge of world affairs as they affect him. Civiliza- 
tion has brought him the telephone, vacuum cleaner, and 
electric iron. The appearance of the bulldozer for clearing 


A group of Greenlanders outside a church. 
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the snow from the roads, thus permitting the young ladi 
to wear high heels and nylons, is perhaps the best eviden 
that the frontier is giving way to the easier life. 

In the north and on the east coast where survival com 
at a higher price the progress is not so great. But, ev 
here, life is still better than 20 years ago. Although mai 
of the old primitive conditions still exist, time and traini: 
will eventually master even this area. 

There’s one more thing you should remember durit 
your stay in Greenland; fraternization is strictly forbidde 
Civilization, with all its benefits, also carries the seeds 
the Greenlander’s destruction. For, in spite of all th 
it can give, it cannot confer on him the immunity to disea 
you have built up over years of contact. Many of it, 
common and not too serious diseases of your communi 
represent a fatal illness for the Greenlander. Until | 
becomes gradually immunized to them, you and he w 
not meet. Your Government and his are in agreeme 
on this point. So, try to remember that the rule is f 
his good and your own. 


“ONLY THE BEST GO NORTH” 


“What do I do on Greenland” is a question you m: 
logically ask. You might start by remembering +t 
phrase, “Only the Best Go North.” You have an importa 
job to do and the northern bases offer a challenge to eve 
newcomer, 
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You’ll be stationed at one of two United States bases 
the island, Sondrestrom, or Thule—and because of 
mate, terrain, and the non-fraternization rule, your 
sial life will be definitely restricted. Your base will be 
ur home, your place of work, and your social center. 
it all is not boredom and work. Although you may 
isolated from local contacts and bright lights, every 
ssible comfort, including television at the two bases, 
s been provided. 


Jet fighters take off into the ‘‘midnight sun”’ at a northeast base. 
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Your “service home’? may be Sondrestrom Air Base, at 
the head of Sondre Circle. It’s located in a natural valley 
and is on the banks of the Watson River. Lakes are © 
plentiful in this area, vegetation is sparse, and the icecap 
is 15 miles away. You can do a little mountain climbing 
in the vicinity of the base, but don’t ask for a weekend pass 
for town—there isn’t one. 

At Sondrestrom Air Base you are somewhat isolated 
and you are limited to on-base facilities. Fishing, hunting, 
and hiking are still possible, and winter sports are available. 

Thule Air Force Base is halfway between the North 
Pole and the Arctic Circle on the west coast of Greenland. 
It is located near the former village of Thule, which was a 
thriving community of about 100 founded by Knud Ras- 
mussen, the Danish arctic explorer, in 1900. He named 
it for the ‘‘ulttma Thule’ of the ancients, to whom the 
name meant the farthest north part of the habitable world. 
With the building of the air base in their vicinity, the 
villagers packed up and moved some 100 miles north. 

Except for hiking and guided tours to the icecap, off-base 
recreation facilities don’t exist. There is no hunting or 
fishing in the area. However, the on-base facilities for 
your leisure hours are excellent. 

Greenland, in general, offers one of the finest areas in the 
world for the unusual photograph, and a camera is a 
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The husky, when properly trained, is the sledge driver’s best friend. 
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‘must.’ Film, of course, is available on the base. But : 
good book on time exposure plus a couple of filters migh 
make all the difference in your picture results. 

You should know that your tour of duty on Greenlaal 
proud’ an exceilent chance to catch up on that educa 
tion you’ve been meaning to go back to some day. Unitec 
States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) courses are avail 
able as are other extension courses. But best of all, if it’) 
college you’re after, the University of Maryland sends ‘ 
professor to conduct classes at each base in Greenland) 
Each class lasts eight weeks and counts for three pone 
credit hours. 


IN CONCLUSION 


This is Greenland—an area of vital importance in th 
defense of your country and a station that can be effectivel;| 
manned only by the best in the Service. If you are ordere 
to one of the two bases, it’s because your Service feel! 
that you have what it takes to do that job. See as mucl| 
of it as you can, but do so within the special rules laid dow}! 
to preserve the Greenlander and his way of life. | 
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St. John’s harbor is a main port of call for world shipping. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
“THE LAND OF THE CARIBOU AND COD” 


You may not know it, but you’ve had contact with 
Newfoundland before! Even if you’ve never shot a 
caribou, the native animal and national symbol of New- 
foundland, chances are that cod liver oil from Newfound- 
land helped give you your start in life as a baby. A fair 
share of this oil comes from the 140 million pounds of cod- 
fish caught every year by Newfoundlanders. If you found 
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your first ‘‘taste’’ of Newfoundland a little hard to take, 
you’ll be agreeably surprised by your second contact 
with it. 

Britain’s original claim to Newfoundland was based on 
a report of a 1497 voyage made by John and Sebastian 
Cabot. From then on, until Sir Humphrey Gilbert raised 
the British flag at St. John’s in 1583, it was an international 
fishing ground. It enjoys the distinction of having been 
Britain’s oldest colony and of becoming Canada’s newest 
province. The island surrendered its Dominion status to 
become part of Newfoundland Province in 1949. 

Shaped like a great triangle 42,734 square miles in area, 
it has 6,000 miles of coastline indented with numerous 
bays and harbors. There is virtually no straight coast-— 
line. Because the great bays bite inland as far as 50 miles — 
or more, almost all of Newfoundland’s cities are on the 
coastline. 

Its population is approximately 400,000 with about 438 
percent located in the Avalon Peninsula at the southeastern 
point of the triangle. Located on the eastern side of North 
America, it lies across the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River, separated from the Canadian mainland by Belle 
Isle and Cabot Straits. Only 982 miles from the bright 
lights of Montreal and 1,099 miles from Broadway, when 
you’re in Newfoundland you’re practically home. 

LABRADOR TERRITORY, a subdivision of New- 
foundland, lies on the mainland northeast of Quebec. An 
area of 112,000 square miles, its total population is about 
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8,000. Together with Newfoundland, the area is about 
twice that of Great Britain. 

Newfoundland has been made famous in world history 
by a number of events. It was in Placentia Bay that 
President Roosevelt and Sir Winston Churchill met for the 
first meeting of World War II and framed the famous 
Atlantic Charter. Aleock and Brown made the first non- 
stop Atlantic flight from St. John’s, the capital, on 14 June 
1919. Because Newfoundland was the point of the first 
Atlantic cable, 27 July 1866, it was most fitting that Mar- 
coni should receive the first wireless signal in St. John’s on 
12 December 1901. 

But Newfoundland is no backwoods retreat. It’s a 
vitally important area where history has been made. It 
well deserves its nicknames of ‘‘The Gibraltar of North 
America,” “Guardian of the Atlantic,” ‘‘Watchdog of the 
St. Lawrence,”’ and “Cornerstone of the British Empire.”’ 


THE COUNTRY 


Thanks to the Gulf Stream, which passes by its coast, 
the island has little in common climate-wise with the other 
two North Atlantic defense areas. Newfoundland is in 
the same latitude as France, with a climate like that of 
Maine and other northern New England areas. Summers 
are very pleasant, with temperatures running between 60° 
and 80° Fahrenheit. The winters are not severe and the 
mercury rarely falls below zero. 

You'll find snow from about early December to early 
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April, usually about 140 inches a year, with an 8-inch 
single snowfall not unusual. During the months of 
September, October, and November, the rain pours down | 
at the rate of 54% inches a month. Fog is a well-known 
feature of Newfoundland, particularly in the areas of 
St. John’s and Argentia between April and July. About 
one-sixth of the time it will remind you of London when 
the fog rolls in. Look for the Northern Lights in winter 
and watch out for that 40-mile-an-hour winter wind; 
it bites. 

A special note should be added about Labrador. Goose— 
Bay has the most severe weather conditions in the whole 
northeast area. The temperatures range from 35 below 
zero in winter to 99 above zero in summer. Winds whip. 
by at 75 miles an hour; rain falls about 27 inches annually, © 
and it snows from November to May. Fifteen-foot drifts” 
are common and no one gets excited if a single snow storm 
has a 40-inch fall. 

The triangle of Newfoundland is bounded by Cape 
Bauld, Cape Ray, and Cape Race. The country is wooded 
and rolling with broad river valleys on the west, an interior 
network of rivers and lakes made to order for fishermen, a 
few marshy areas, and no mountains to speak of. Only 
on the west coast do you find elevation as high as 2,500 
feet. It’s definitely not monotonous country, and _ its 
rugged coasts and picturesque interiors should satisfy the 
most ardent lover of scenic beauty. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 


Newfoundland is rich in natural resources. While fish- 
ing is the main industry, there are others that are well 
represented. Pulp wood abounds and two big pulp and 
paper mills are kept well supplied. Exports include cod- 
fish, cod and seal oil, herring, sealskins, tinned lobster, 
lead, zinc, and copper concentrates, and fluorspar. Flour, 
textiles, coal, hardware, and provisions are imported. 

Major industrial plants include industrial machinery, 
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Fog is a well-known feature of Newfoundland. 
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a leather tannery concentrating on sealskins, lumber mills, 
and a variety of others you’d normally expect to find in a 
well-developed area. Industry is concentrated around 
St. John’s, Humbermouth, Donovans, Grand Falls, and- 
Corner Brook. The mining industry centers around 
Tilt Cove, Beecham, and Aguathuna. Labrador has 
important iron ore deposits. 

Lack of fertile land and a short growing season make 
farming a secondary occupation. There is, however, local 
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The Bowater pulp and paper mill—largest plant of its kind in the world. 
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dairying and a sizeable export business in frozen blue- 
berries. The Codroy and Humber Valleys are the agri- 
cultural areas. 

Fishing Is the Main Industry. But, chiefly, it’s fish— 
fresh fish, frozen fish, fish oils, tinned fish, fish byproducts, 
cod, herring, and what have you, with a few whales thrown 
in for good measure. The banks off Newfoundland are 
world-famous and the Labrador fisheries run an excellent 
second. The interior offers some of the best fishing in the 


The fishing village of Pouch Cove. 
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world, with trout and salmon leading the field. American 
sportsmen pay up to $30 a day back home for fishing 
facilities that are at your back door in Newfoundland. _ 

Wildlife of the big game variety is plentiful. Moose, 
caribou, and bear are there, if you’re good enough to take 
them. Ducks, geese, and partridge are available, as is the 
usual small game bird of the north region. 


THE PEOPLE 


Newfoundland is 77 percent English, 15 percent Irish, 
4 percent French, and 4 percent other origin. Its big 
towns are St. John’s, Corner Brook, and Belle Island, 
embracing somewhat less than one-third of its total 
population. Its oldest towns are St. John’s, Ferryland, 
Harbor Grace, and Trepassey. : 

The Newfoundlander speaks your language, believes in 
the things you believe in, and his whole civilization is 
similar to yours. He owns automobiles, trucks, refriger- 
ators, radios, and one of the finest breeds of dog in the 
world—the Newfoundland retriever. His 705 miles of 
railroad are equipped with modern rolling stock and diesel 
locomotives. In case you are interested, his line is the 
Canadian National with more than 2,000 pieces of rolling 
equipment. 

Except on Labrador, the cities are modern and, once 
you learn the locai customs, you should feel at heme in 
Newfoundland. The capital, St. John’s, is a main port of 
call for world shipping. The big international airport at 
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Newfoundland’s people are deeply religious. An Anglican church. 


Gander is the jumping-off point and a refueling base for 
the world’s major trans-Atlantic airlines. Goose Bay, in 
Labrador, is the alternate field. Air traffic in Newfound- 
land today runs into big figures. The airports handle 
many thousands of passengers and tons of freight. 

Each year more and more Newfoundland families are 
enjoying such modern conveniences as telephones, elec- 
tricity, and automobiles. The first commercial TV station 
opened in St. John’s in 1955. Two industries, fishing and 
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Atypical Newfoundland scene. Clarke’s Beach. 


railroads, pay millions of dollars in wages. The first in- 
dustry averages almost $4 million per year, while the 
latter runs as high $154 million per year. 

Politically, Newfoundland’s history is older than ours. 
Its people are democratic in belief, love fair play and 
sportsmanship, have plenty of courage, and a firm deter- 
mination to live and die free men. You'll like them and 
it’s your job to see that they like you. 
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NOW YOU'RE IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


The United States has four principal bases in Newfound- 
land proper, and one on Labrador. Personnel at Pepper- 
rell Air Force Base are not far from St. John’s; Ernest 
Harmon Air Force Base is at Stephenville, a village of 
about 150 people; McAndrew Air Force base is at Placentia, 
about 85 miles from St. John’s, while Goose Bay Air Base 
is strictly in the wilds of Labrador. Argentia Naval 
Station is on Placentia Bay near McAndrew Air Force 
Base. All bases are equipped with all the facilities neces- 
sary to help you enjoy your stay. The Harmon and 
Goose Bay bases each have an Armed Forces TV station. 
Now let’s see what Newfoundland itself can offer you. 

St. John’s, the cultural and political center of New- 
foundland, is a modern city with all the usual things such 
as shops, hotels, and the like. With a little courteous 
and considerate exploring, you’ll feel right at home. You 
should see Signal Hill and its old fort from which French 
attacks were repelled in the 18th century. The harbor 
and fishing docks are always a scene of interesting activity. 
Don’t miss the War Memorial near the spot where Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert took possession of the island in 1588. 
Among other places to visit are the Colonial Building, 
Newfoundland’s seat of government, and the Newfound- 
land Historical Society. 
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If you go in for art, you can count on two public exhibi- 
tions each year. The members of the local art club meet 
regularly for sketching and discussion. Local talent, the | 
St. John’s Players, produce “‘live”’ plays at regular inter- 
vals. Music lovers can find an outlet through the Com- 
munity Concert Association, which holds regular concerts 
in St. John’s and other Newfoundland towns. For those 
who want to continue with their studies, there is the 
Memorial University of Newfoundland in St. John’s. 


Newfoundland is a fisherman’s paradise. 
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Automobiles are permitted at all bases except Goose 
Bay. But you must have a Newfoundland driver’s license 
and registration—costing $3 and $18 respectively. Don’t 
look for the New Jersey Turnpike or superhighways, they 
aren’t in existence yet. Cars are useful but net essential. 
There’s regular bus service in St. John’s. You must have 
permission in advance to bring your auto. 

Like all northland areas, Newfoundland offers excellent 
scenic material for the shutter-bug, and color shots are 


Dow’t forget to buy a license if you want to hunt. 
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available by the dozen. Bring your camera. The hiking 
is good, so is the rowing and canoeing. Winter sports, 
of course, are a big feature and, if you don’t ice-skate, 
here’s your chance to learn. You'll find excellent ice- 
boating and tobogganing as well as skiing, if the more 
rugged forms of cold weather sports appeal to you. 

It’s a Fisherman’s Paradise. Hunting and fishing are 
in a class by themselves and, if the latter is your passion, 
Newfoundland will spoil you for any other area. From 
a fisherman’s point of view ‘‘you never had it so good.” 
Before you start, consult your base officials. Rules and 
regulations vary with the different areas. A hunting and 
fishing guide to Newfoundland is issued by the Newfound- 
land Tourist Development Division, P. O. Box H-198, 
Fort Townshend Square, St. John’s, for the asking. You’ll 
be better off with it; it lists everything but the first name © 
of each fish. Proper licenses must be obtained locally 
through your base. 

Automatic firearms are forbidden, rifles must develop 
at least 750 pounds of muzzle energy, and shotguns can’t 
be larger than 10 gauge. Note: 30.30 caliber rifles are 
a bit light for moose, caribou, and bear; you’ll need some- 
thing in the 0.800 H & H magnum class, a 270 Winchester 
or a 0.300 Savage. Of course, all firearms must be regis- 
tered. 

In general, the fishing season for sea trout and salmon 
is 15 May to 15 September, rainbow trout from 1 June’ 
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to 30 November, other species of trout from 15 January 
to 15 September. Tuna fish and sardines, frozen or by 
the can, may be obtained from any shop all year around. 

A list of suitable hunting and fishing grounds would be 
too lengthy for this pamphlet, so consult local sources. 
Of special note, however, is Camp 33 on Grand Lake if 
you’re at McAndrew. You might also note that it costs 
$35 for a license to hunt fur-bearing animals. Both the 
hunting and fishing on Labrador are excellent and licenses 
are required only for sea trout and salmon. 


MAKE FRIENDS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Everything you’ve ever heard about getting along with 
people holds good in Newfoundland, and it’s been said so 
often that there’s little to be gained by repeating it. Have 
fun, see the area, learn all you can, but don’t forget that 
you represent Uncle Sam. Remember, you’re a guest in 
the other fellow’s house. Don’t stretch his hospitality 
beyond endurance and, above all, don’t be responsible for 
making it shrink or be withdrawn. When you go, you'll 
want him to say, ‘‘Americans are nice people.” 
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APPENDIX 
ICELANDIC MONETARY SYSTEM 


In Iceland, the monetary units are aurar and kronur. 
It takes 100 aurar to equal 1 krona, and about 16.26 
kronur to equal $1 in American money. However, rates 
of exchange fluctuate, so check current values at your 
installation or at the American Express Company before 
you exchange your American money for Icelandic money. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The standard for all legal weights and measures used in 
Iceland is the international metric system. You will find 
the most useful or essential units of the metric system 
listed below with their American equivalents. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the Icelandic and English terms are 
spelled alike. 


DISTANCE 
10 millimeters (millimetrar) __._=1 centimeter 
10 centimeters (centimetrar)_.-—1 decimeter 
10 decimeters (decimetrar) _ __ 
or = 1 meter (8 ft., 354.in.) 
100 centimeters (centimetrar) 
1,000 meters (metrar)____=1 kilometer (kflometrar) 
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10 centimeters__ =about 4 inches 


11 meters______- =about 12 yards 
8 kilometers___=about 5 miles 
50 kilometers___—about 31 miles 
SQUARE MEASURE 
1 hectare (hektari) ____=about 2% acres 
WEIGHT 
10 milligrams (milligré6mm) = 1 centigram (centi- 
gramm) 


10 centigrams (centigrémm) = 1 decigram (decigramm) 
10 decigrams (decigr6mm) 


ee =1 gram (gramm) 
100 centigrams ate 8 
(centigro6mm) 
1,000 grams (gr6mm)____-_ =1 kilogram (kilogramm) 
(about 2.2 Ibs.) 

15 grams (gr6mm)_____- =about % ounce 

5 kilograms (kil6gr6mm) =about 11 pounds 

1 metric ton (smdlest) ___=about 2,204 pounds 

LIQUID MEASURE 

Plager (ten) 2.05 SU =a little over 1 quart 


1 hectoliter (hektéliter)__—about 22 gallons 
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